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INDIANA AND A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


The question of legislation which most | 


directly concerns the people is the regu- 
lation of the currency, the adjustment 
of its purchasing value, and its distribu- 
tion among the masses. With this ques- 
tion, the idea of a protective duty is in- 
timately associated, and it constitutes a 


large part of our political philosophy. | 
‘In the midst of unsettled English poli- | 
tics, the question is asked daily ‘‘What | 


will become of England,” and the near 


future is about to make the answer—we | 
_ tion, that it encourages manufacturing 


know not what. Likewise we ask, can 
our financial and social condition be im- 
proved, does reason sanction the de- 


mand for reform in every department of | 


our government P 


Each presidential campaign the Re- | 
publican platform has a tariff plank de- | 


claring protective duties essential to our 
welfare, while the Democratic party 
pledges itself to a revision of tariff iaws. 
To determine the true philosophy con- 
cerning these questions has long claimed 
the attention of our statesmen. Protec- 
tionists argue from the half-satisfactory 
results of a practical application of their 
doctrine ; the others from the possibilities 
of a plausible theory. If protective tar- 
iff laws are dangerous to the welfare of 
the general government, and especially 


/ sumption all will admit. 


to the agricultural interest and the rights 
of the laborer, then they are doubly in- 


| jurious to the State of Indiana, as she is 


This as- 
If protective 
tariff increases the price of commodities 
upon which we live, and decreases the 
price of products on sale, then all will 
admit the tallacy of a protective theory. 

These propositions we will endeavor 
to prove by a discussion of tariff in gen- 
eral. It is argued in behalf of protec- 


strictly an agricultural state. 


interests, establishes a home market for 
agricultural products, secures the Amer- 
ican laborer against the pauper labor of 
Europe, and is a source of national in- 
dependence. ‘Thus a protective duty is 
laid upon articles, manufactured in for- 
eign countries to encourage the manu- 
facture of like articles here. Thus be- 
ing free from foreign competition, the 
enterprise is enabled to prosper by the 
advance price which the article will com- 
mand, and to secure employment for 
laborers, and a market for agricultural 
products. This is certainly a euphon- 
ious theory, and its name alone makes 
it delusive, as many are protectionists 
only on account of the visionary virtues 
of the word. 
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That nations will buy from us, as we 
buy from them, is a truism. We can 
not expect the merchants of Europe to 
buy our products, if we do not allow 
their trading ships to enter our harbors. 
Domestic and foreign commerce cannot 
with impunity be separated, and the ex- 
tension of foreign trade is the basis of a 
healthy home market. ‘The tariff laws 
that tend to destroy that relationship are 
pernicious to the best interests of our 
nation. Protection does not create a 
home market, and zo tariff laws can 
make a self-sustaining trade where the 
natural surroundings are unfavorable ; 
and the people not gifted with thrift and 
enterprise. The motor powers of a 
flourishing trade, and prosperous com- 
monwealth are, rich natural resources, 
ingenuity and business ability of the in- 
habitants, It is often said that the social 
and financial troubles in England are 
traceable to a low tariff system. Mr. 
Henry George says: ‘‘Free trade has 
not been tried in Great Britain. Free 
trade in its fullness and entirety would 
banish hunger. The inequalities of le- 
gal rights to land in England are the 
drawback to genera! prosperity. There 
is hunger in Great Britain still and wo- 
men and children die of it. Restora- 
tion of all their natural rights in the com- 
mon heritage is the remedy for this.” 


The spirit of protection is inimical to 
the rights of the laborer as its tendency 
is to enrich the few at the cost of the 
many. What the American workmen 
must fear is not the product of foreign 
labor, but the importation of the labor 
itself. What statesmanship is displayed 
in that tariff regulation, which prohibits 
the introduction of pauper-made goods, 
under the guise of protecting the labor- 
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er, when we freely admit the pauper him- 
self P 


The iron king imports pauper labor- 
ers by the hundreds and suppresses every 
attempt of these men to claim remun- 
erative wages. Factory owners force 
their operatives to do more work for less 
pay than like operatives in England, 
This statement is verified by the report 
of the Secretary of State for 1880, show- 
ing that the cost of living, per individual, 
in England is $80 per year, and in the 
United States $110, while average price 
paid for labor is nearly the same, thus 
the annual savings of the English opera- 
tives are greater than the American. 
The rich manufacturer is not willing to 
pay duty on the labor he buys, but will- 
ingly pays the price of protection on the 
material he consumes. No increase in 
tariff has ever been followed by a cor- 
responding increase in wages: and as 
protection raises the price of commodi- 
ties wherein is the laborer to be benefit- 
ted? for the laborer sells not commodi- 
ties, but exchanges labor for commodi- 
ties ; and those who live by their labor 
constitute the larger part of any civilized 
nation. Hence it is best to buy where 
things can be bought on the best terms 
and sell where things can be sold on the 
best terms, 


That protection asserts a national in- 
dependence is sophistical. A nation, 
destitute of intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, is a nation in hermitage. By 
going back a few years, we may see ex- 
amples in China and Japan, and even 
in our own country during the time of 
the Embargo of 1807. Although manu- 
factures sprang up to supply those arti- 
cles shut off from England, they were 
inferior in quality and dearer in price 
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than those from abroad. This state of 
things the people endured for awhile, 
because they had access to none other, 
but soon there was a wild clamor for 
their repeal. Independence consists in 
the widest range of inter-national inter- 
course. We need no artificial protec- 
tion, since natural protection is suff- 
ciently bountiful. We are rich in soil 
and climate influence, opulent in the in- 
exhaustable treasures of the mines, ev- 
erything moving with the art and skill 
of inventive genius. Ore in the earth 
to-day may be relieving manual labor, as 
a tool, to-morrow. No nation on the 
earth can excel us in manufacturing, or 
equal us in agricultural industries. Be- 
sides, there is natural protection in the 
cost of transportation, the loss by break- 
age and marine insurance. 

It is foolish economy to burden com. 
modities with excessive duties, when 
nature jealously acts as a protector, If 
nature more vigilantly guards the inte- 
rests of one place than another, that 
place is, certainly, Indiana. She is the 
nucleus of thrift and enterprise of the 
nation, gifted in opportunities and grand 
in their utilization. 

With rich coal deposits, suitable tim- 
ber for manutactures, access to railroad 
accommodations, this is surely a State 
where agriculture and manufacture can 
flourish. Assisted by these advantages 
the Studebaker Wagon Company is en- 
abled to sell wagons in every town in 
England and the continent. After pay- 
ing the cost of carriage these goods are 
sold in the home of cheap labor and still 
the proprietor realizes a handsome prof- 
it. Itis plain that these wagons sell 
much cheaper in England than in Ind- 
jana, at least by the amount of the duty. 
A certain amount of plate-glass sells in 
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Belgium for $1,000, and being sent to 
the United States and 112 per cent. du- 
ty paid on it, sells for $1,120. This 
$1,120 is to protect the American man- 
ufacturer, yet all Europe glitters with 
the New Albany plate-glass. After pay- 
ing the cost of passage the American 
outsells the Belgian within the sound of 
his own furnace. Likewise American 
machinery is found in the harvest fields 
of Europe and India, reaping the grain 
that is to crowd American cereals out 
ot the market. 

It is obvious, that the consumer pays 
the price of protection. This gratuity 
which he pays the mill owner increases, 
just so much, the price of the commodi- 
ty, while his means of payment remain 
the same. Of all classes of laborers, 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
bear the heaviest part of protection du- 
ties, and they are benefitted by them 
the least. Wealth, which is unequally 
distributed by tariff laws, and the gold 
controlled by the vast monopolies of our 
country is wrought by the hands of the 
toiling millions, and labor pays tribute 
to the rich man’s avarice. Monopolies 
become greedy as they grow opulent, 
and tyrannical as they grow powerful. 
Every session of Congress finds them 
clamoring for more protection, and con- 
gressmen, indebted to their influence 
for their election, succeed in passing 
measures to satisfy their greed, and the 
subjugation of the laborer is complete, 

Supply and demand, quality and sta- 
bility of an article regulate its sales, and 
to these its success is due regardless of 
the effects of protection. To illustrate 
we will take the example of another, 
The facilities for making boots and shoes 
in the United States, enable those en- 
gaged in that pursuit to make an articje 
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that can not be surpassed or equaled. 
This enterprise never asked for protec- 
tion and went unnoticed in all the long 
wars for protection, yet it has become 
one of the leading and most profitable 
industries in the land. In Massachu- 
setts alone it amounts to $60,000,000 
annually. Yet the 20 per cent. adval- 
orem duty on French leather makes a 
good shoe an expensive article of dress. 
Cutlery has a fifty per cent. advalorem 
duty, yet not one-thousandth part of the 
cutlery used in this country is made 
here: 

The laborer to whom we are indebt- 
ed more than any other for our advance. 
ment in civilization, is the author. He 
is not protected from foreign competi- 
tion, while the wealthy publisher is 
secured by a duty on foreign books, 
American publishers steal from foreign 
writers and force their books upon the 
market, thus the American can not com- 
pete with the foreign on fair terms at 


home, nor realize a recompense for toil | 


when his books are printed abroad, be- 
cause the duty must be paid before the 
goods can reach our market. An inter- 
national copy-right law has always been 
opposed by protectionists in the interest 
of the publisher, at the cost of the com- 
poser. Not only does the reading pub- 
lic bear the burden of the duty, but the 


author becomes the unpaid servant of | 


the printer. 

The people of our state have been 
taught to believe that tariff advances the 
price of agricultural products. How is 
this possible when no grain is sent here, 
except for seeding purposes, on which 
the farmer pays the duty, as we produce 
more than we need. ‘Tariff cannot af- 
fect these, except to limit their exporta- 
tion. We have a surplus of wheat, corn, 


' els of wheat. 
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hay, beef, pork, vegetables, butter, 
poultry, and an inexhaustable list of 
other articles which we are constantly 
sending across the Atlantic. Indiana 
being an agricultural state does not share 
the fruits of tariff, if such there be, but. 
must bear the burden of high prices and 
the impediment to ready sales. That 
Indiana annually pays a vast amount 
fur protection can not be denied. But 
the cost can only be approximated, as 
we can not tell to what extent protection 
increases the price of commodities, nor 
how much it depreciates the price of 
goods on sale. Let us take for a basis 
of calculation the difference in the cost 
of living in England and the United 
States, which is $30 for each individual, 
as taken from the report of the Secretary 
of State. We will call the inhabitants 
of the state 2,000,000, this will make 
the annual cost to the state for protec- 
tion $60,000,000, while the probabilities 
are that it is much greater. This canin 
no way be advantageous to our welfare. 
An economist has shown that there was 
a decline in the exportation of American 
cereals during the year 1884 to the 
amount of $47,090,000 in value, due to 
the exportation of wheat from India for 
the English markets, India accepting 
English goods in exchange for her wheat 
which we refused to do. In the year 
1885 India produced 450,000,000 bush- 
The development of 
wheat culture in India is due to protec- 
tion in America. This state of affairs 
has reduced the price of wheat in Chi- 
cago, the mart of the world for that cer- 
eal, to eighty cents per bushel. If mat- 
ters thus continue long, with thousands 
of bushels awaiting market, and store 
houses full to bursting, and the quantity 
yearly augmenting, ‘‘the farmers will be 
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beggars in the midst of their own plenty, 
and paupers by the side of their golden 
gathered sheaves.” 

Confined to the limits of home con- 
sumption by tariff restrictions, depen- 
dent upon domestic competition, and 
the handicraft of fellow country-men for 
support our manufacturers sold abroad 
during 1885 goods to the amount of 
$73.000,000 while the sales of England 
almost reached $2,000,000,000. Thus 
the manufactories are confined to narrow 
limits by this restriction. We hear the 
wail of over-production when the whole 
population of the earth demands our 
goods, over-production when many shiv- 
er with cold and thousands cry for bread. 
It is not over-production that troubles 
us, so much as the want of access to the 
things that are produced. 

Gen. Hancock declared that ‘‘Tariff 
is a local question” and the utterance 
of that truth, no doubt, weakened his 
chances for the presidency. ‘The South 
demands a duty on cotton and sugar; 
the New England states a tariff on fab- 
rics; Ohio on wool, and Pennsylvania 
on iron. Each of these sections de- 
mands protection on the very things na- 
ture has fitted it best to produce. If 
Louisiana can produce cotton at 9 cents 
per pound and Cuba at 8 cents, to which 
must be added the cost of transportation, 
Louisiana willsell as much as Cuba; but 
if it cost Cuba g cents, then Louisiana 
will supply the market. So it is with 
other sections that demand protection. 


The Indiana farmer sells his corn at 30 | 


cents per bushel and buys a yard of 
goods with the money which would cost 
in Leeds only 15 cents. It is plain that 
he has made a sacrifice, as protection 
has not enhanced the price of his corn, 


and besides he has paid the price of pro- , 
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tection on every tool he used while cul- 
tivating and disposing of that corn. 

The few wool growers are protected 
on the various grades of wool from 3 
cents to 24 cents per pound, and the 
millions that consume it, the grower 
with the rest, pay duties on woolen 
clothes, etc., 40 cents per pound and 85 
per cent. advalorem. On women’s and 
children’s dress goods, known as worst- 
ed stuffs, valued at 20 cents, 7 cents per 
yard and 4o percent. advalorem. Cloth- 
ing, ready-made, and wearing apparel 
of every description, wholly or partly 
wool, 40 cents per pound and 85 per 
cent. advalorem. On Brussels carpets 
30 cents per yard and 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. The average Indiana farmer, 
if we admit the price of his wool is in- 
creased 3 cents per pound by protection, 
does not realize enough from his entire 
clip of wool to pay the duty on one suit 
of clothes, 

We learn from a prominent merchant 
of this city, that Bloomington and vicin- 
ity consume, annually, sugar to the 
amount of $7,000, The average tariff 
duty is not less than 40 per cent., which 
will make the cost of protection on su- 
gar alone $2,800, In the matter of 
clothing, the annual cost per individual 
will not fall short of $20, thus the 3,000 
people of Bloomington will consume 
$60,000 worth of clothing. The aver- 
age duty on wearing apparel is 50 per 
cent., thus the cost .of protection on 
clothing aggregates $30,000, while there 
cai not be named a half-dozen men in 
the city that are benefitted by protec- 
tion. If this is true of this city who 
can comprehend the vast enormity of 
the cost of protection to the entire state ? 
Are we so unfortunately situated that 
we must live at such a cost? 
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According to the present system of 


tariff the necessaries of life, as a rule, 
are burdened with exorbitant duties, 
while the luxuries bear little cr no tariff. 
For example the precious stones of all 
kinds bear ro per cent. ad valorem, 
while sugars bear from 14 cents to 3% 
cents per pound. The people of Indi- 
ana do not make sugar but buyit. How 
can this benefit us? Indiana has no one 
industry upon which her life depends 
and which needs protection, and neith- 
er has she any thing that is benefitted 
by it save a few monopolies like De- 
Pauw’s Plate-glass Works, the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Co., the Studebaker Wag- 
on Works, and the Gaar and Scott Boil- 
er Co., the proprietors of which have 
grown opulent on the labor of those, 
who are as poor on Saturday night, af- 
ter a week's work, as they were on 
Monday morning. 

However valid the grounds on which 
these ‘‘infant industries” were nurtured 
at first, there is now no economy in feed- 
ing the nurslings of mature manhood, 
while the nation walks on crutches. 
Indiana does not fear the importation 
of the products of Illinois prairies or 
Ohio machine shops, she makes like ex- 
portations and becomes flush with en- 
terprise. Then, why not freely exchange 
our timber, cereals, pork and vegetables 
for the fabrics of Paris and the products 
of Java and Borneo? ‘The accumula- 
tion of wealth in a few centers causes its 
possessors to set at naught the principles 
of justice, and invites mobocracy to run 
riot through the land. If protection is 
not the leader in this business, it is one 
of the abettors. The poor man’s loss 


becomes the rich man’s gain, if the cause 
is removed nature will soon adjust the. 
inequalities. 

Every enterprise is strengthened by 
honest competition, and articles manu- 
factured are less subject to adulteration. 
The possibility of our state’s glory lies 
in a ready market for our products, and 
the commodities we buy must be com- 
mensurate with ourmeans. There must 
be a just compensation for labor, the 
producer of all our wealth. The harvest 
must give its strength, and the vine its 
cluster for transatlantic riches. 

The welfare of Indiana demands that 


_the products of forest and meadow find 


lodg’ment in the flush markets of the 
East, but this can not be, so long as we 
are prohibited from accepting their pro- 
ducts in exchange. ‘The safety of the 
laborer demands that he no longer pay 
a duty to support monopohes. Society 
demands an easy access to the earth’s 
bounties. Progress demands that the 
millions, controlled by tariff, be retained 
in the general circulation. “Justice de- 
mands a cessation of smuggling, and sal- 
aries of custom house officers. The 
expenses of government, ‘‘economically 
administered,” can be met by limited 
taxation. Manufacturing interests are 
guarded by nature’s laws which can nev- 
er be annulled. Inventive genius is 
encouraged by patent laws, which are 
amply remunerative. With these nat- 
ural protections, Indiana approaches the 
ideal, as she approaches an unbroken 
range of freedom, and that party has 
one commendable feature, at least, that 
advocates a ‘Tariff for revenue only.” 
—W, L. Morrison. 


._ THE HEROES OF MODERN EPIC POETRY. 
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In a little volume entitled ‘‘ Memorie 
and Rime,” Joaquin Miller tells of a 
conversation at a London dinner party, 
given by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The 
conversation, chiefly about poetry and 
poets, turned, finally, upon epic poetry. 
‘The epic,” said Rosetti, ‘*‘ embraces 
new and unnamed lands; ships on the 
sea; the fresh and fragrant wilderness, 


the curling smoke of the camp fires, © 


action, movement, journeys, the inspir- 
ing presence of woman; the ennobling 
sentiment of love, devotion and devo- 
tion to the death; faith, hope and char- 
ity, and all in the open air. All poems 
are pictures, and long poems only a suc- 
cession of pictures, strung together on 
some sweet story of devotion and love, 
shining beads on a blessed rosary.” 
The writers of the modern epics we 
are to consider, (Orlando Furioso, Jer- 
usalem Delivered, The Cid, Nibelungen 
Lied and Idylls of the King,) have, in 
the main observed these requirements. 
Especially do we find the last remark, 
‘Call poems are pictures,” verified in 


them, for after all the words have faded 


away, we find a set of pictures of our 
heroes remaining in minds. 

Ariosto, the author of the ‘‘ Furioso,” 
was born in Reggio, in 1447, and died 
‘in Ferrara in 1533. Cardinal d’Este 
became his patron but contemptuously 
dismissed him after the publication of 
the ‘‘ Orlando.” In later life, he be- 
_ came governor of a province, in which 
office he displayed great capability, and 
we fancy we detect the traces of his 


not so poetical as Tasso’s, has not so 
grand a subject, and is marred by an 
over profusion of ornament. 

Torquato Tasso is a totally different 
character and wins far more admiration 
on account of his unhappy life. Ban- 
ished from Ferrara, because of his pas- 
sion for Lenora d’Este, he was recalled 
only to be placed ina mad-house by the 
treacherous duke. He was afterwards 
released and crowned at the capitol by 
an admiring people, but nothing could 
atone for those long years of torture to 
the poet’s soul. Luckily, the ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem Delivered” was written before the 
years of imprisonment, and we are 
spared the revelation of his sufferings. 
It far surpasses ‘‘ Orlando” in poetic 
beauty and contains many passages un- 
surpassed in sublimity. 

The ‘*Cid” consists of a number of 
stories and ballads which collected around 
a historic character—Rodrigo Diaz. 

The authorship of the ‘‘ Nibelungen 
Lied,” is also unknown, but it is prob-. 
ably a collection of songs by different 
persons. It is one of the most delight- 
ful poems of the whole collection. It is 
so intensely natural and childishly sim- 
ple that we are sure it must have been 
sung by happy Minnesingers, to whom 
song was a natural outpouring of the 
heart, in June, ‘‘ under the leafy hedge- 
rows.” 

Mr. G, H. Lewes says of it, ‘‘any 
poem more naively sensuous, more sin- 
cerely worldly it would be difficult to 
name. The beauty of the knight is 


business-like mind in his poem which is | chanted by the poet with frank admira- 
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tion; the charms of the mind are rarely, 
if ever alluded to. The vigor of physi- 
cal life, the splendor of dress, the glory 
of action, are dwelt on with delight; the 
next world and all the thoughts which 
connect themselves with it never seemed 
to trouble the actors—no profession of 
Christian doctrine is visible; it is as pa- 
gan as the Iliad.”’ 7 

Tennyson comes next, and the hero 
of the ‘‘Idylls of the King” bears yet 


more plainly than the other poems the . 


impress of its author, The ‘*Idylls of 
the King ” give us a pleasure far more 
exquisite than the other books mention- 
ed. It is an esthetic pleasure; each 
line, each word pleases us, for each 
word is just the one needed and has ex- 
actly the right position in the sentence. 
Then, Tennyson has chosen only the 
most beautiful and effective stories of 
Arthur’s court, and has: very cleverly 
concealed and omitted the disagreeable 
portions of those selected. 

Our first hero, Orlando, is our most 
disagreeable one. Ariosto burrowed him 
from Bojardo’s ‘‘ Orlando Innamorato,”’ 
and continued the story. Orlando is 
one of the Paladins of Charlemagne, and 
is in love with a princess of Cathay 
whom he has brought with him to 
France. Angelica—for so the princess 
is called—despises Orlando and_ his 
brother, Rinaldo, who also loves her, 
and during a battle she escapes, goes to 
a forest, finds Medora, a young Moor, 
falls in love with him and takes him 
back to Cathay to make him king. 
Orlando wanders around a long time in 
search of her and finally hears the story. 
He becomes so angry that Heaven takes 
away his wits for three months as a pun- 
ishment. When he becomes insane he 
throws away his matchless sword, Dur- 
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indana, his not-to-be-surpassed armor, 
and turns loose his famous horse, Brig- 
liadoro. He tears up gigantic trees by 
the roots, slays every one he meets, and 
cannot himself be injured, for, like Ar- 
chilles, he has been dipped into the 
Styx, or some stream of like qualities and 
is invulnerable. But matters become 
serious in Charlemagne’s army, and Or- 
lando’s help is needed. Rogero, whois 
really the hero of the poem, is in pos- 
session of a winged steed, and volunteers 
to go to Heaven after Orlando’s wits. 
He goes ‘‘up through the turning 
spheres,” reaches Heaven, and is escort. 
ed by St. John to a place where he finds 
Orlando’s wits shut up in a vial. He 
returns to earth, and by the aid of an 
army, chains the raging Orlando, and 
holding the vial under his nose, the wits 
return to their proper places, and, by 
the aid of Orlando, the Christians are 
successful in their battle. 

There is not one pleasant feature in 
Orlando’s character, unless it is his loyal- 
ty. We cannot admire a hero whose 
glory, after all, consists in wonderful 
armor, and a sword which can cut 
through anything, in anyone’s hands. 
We prefer a hero whose strength of will 
and determination would carry him 
through even in the weakest armor; and 
we cannot blame Ariosto, although mak- 
ing Orlando the nominal hero, for giv- 
ing more prominence to Rogero, who is 
far more sensible. 

Our next hero—that of Tasso’s ‘‘Je- 
rusalem Delivered,”—Godfrey of Bovil- 
lon, is far more admirable. He is lead- 
er of a crusade against Jerusalem. God- 
frey holds ‘‘the meanest joy of earth re- 
nown, 

Treasures and purple, power and glory’s me- 
teor crown.” 
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He ‘‘his wishes fixed on joys above, 

Sick of the world, with mortal pleasures cloy’d 

No obstacle can turn his pious steps 

From duty’s circumscribing walk.” 

When he speaks, ‘‘he fires each soul that 
hears, 

As when the frigid winter melts to tears, 

From Alpine peaks, fed with dissolving snows, 

The swift, smooth current sparklingly careers, 

So full, so fluent as his fancy glows, 

From his persuading lips the sounding period 
flows.” 


Godfrey refuses the overtures of the 
Soldan and declares war. He has to 
strive against the plots of all the evil 
powers, but in time of danger, heavenly 
assistance is at hand to protect him. 
But he is finally informed in a vision 
that he can never conquer until Rinaldo, 
whom he has sent away on account of a 
duel fought in camp, has returned. 
Rinaldo has fallen a victim to the wiles 
of the enchantress, Armida, and is in 
her enchanted garden. Godfrey sends 
for him, the charm is broken, Rinaldo 
returns and Jerusalem is taken, Godfrey 
performing feats of daring on the day of 
the attack. Our admiration increases 
the farther we read in the poem; he is 
brave, not foolishly daring like Orlando, 
but uniting wisdom with bravery. The 


despising of all earthly glories and the 
desire for glory in Heaven. He is one 


of the most beautiful of poetical crea- | 


tions, and we are delighted when 


‘¢He reached the temple, there supremely 
blest, 

Hung up his arms, his bannered spoils dis- 
play’d, 

And at the sacred tomb his vowed devotions 
paid,”’ 

The Cid is as unlike Godfrey as God- 
frey was unlike Orlando, But he was 
not a poetic fiction, but a living fact, 
although many of the stories about him 


most striking point in his character is the Beet 
| of the divine aid he received is more 
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are invented. His name was Rodrigo 
Diaz de Bivar; he was born at Burgos, 
in 1030, and died in 1099. He com- 
menced his knightly career very early 
by killing, in aduel, Count Gomez, who 
insulted his father. He incurred the 
king’s displeasure by this act, but by 
marrying the Count’s daughter, Ximena, 
and capturing five Moorish kings, he 
regained the royal favor. After the 
king’s death he sided with his son Sancho 
against the other sons, but after Sancho’s 
assassination, he became the vassal of 
Alfonso. The most of the story con- 
sists of wars with the Moors. The king 
is perpetually being influenced against 
him by jealous counsellors and banish- 
ing him. The Cid immediately wins 
some great battle, sends a large portion 
of the booty to the king, who at once 
restores him to his possessions. 

The Cid’s transactions with the Moors 
do not always seem fair to us. In tak- 
ing Valencia, he promises them many 
things to quiet them, which he after- 
wards refuses. But the chronicler re- 
lates all this with pride, and we must 
remember that at this time that any ac- 
tion against a pagan enemy was thought 
But the Cid, with the exception 


Orlando 
is unnatural. Godfrey too pious to be 
real, Arthur too blameless, Siegfried too 
bold and daring, but the Cid has all a 
man’s weaknesses, together with his good 
qualities and we can hardly restrain a 
laugh at the perfectly natural manner in 
which, while he slaughters enough Moors 
to secure himself a place in the heavenly 
kingdom, he takes good care to lay up 
enough gold to enjoy life here on earth. 
How different from Godfrey’s is his idea 
of renown! and how unlike Siegfried, 


natural than our other heroes, 
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who fought only for glory and with no 
thought of reward. 
Siegfried, the hero of the ‘‘ Nibelun- 
gen Lied,” prepossesses us at the very 
beginning. The story commences— 
“‘T tell you of a warrior, how fair he was to 
see, 

From shame and from dishonor lived he for- 
ever free ; 

Forthwith fierce and famous waxed the migh- 
ty man, 

Ah, what height of worship in this world he 
won! 

«‘None ventured to defy him, since weapons 
first he took, 

The bed of sloth but seldom the noble knight 
could brook. 

He only sought for battles, his prowess-gifted 
hand 

Won him renown eternal in every foreign 
land.” 

And we follow ‘‘King Siegmund’s 
glorious son” through all his adventures. 
He conquered the Nibelungen race and 
became possessor of their immense treas- 
ure, He was wonderfully strong and 
beautiful, and, like our other heroes, 
possessed a wonderful sword, ‘‘ Bal- 


mung.’”’ He went to King Gunther’s 


country to win the king’s sister, Chriem- | 


hild for his wife, fought several battles 
for him, and conquered his most power- 
ful enemies. Brunhild, the king’s wife, 
became angry with him and persuaded 
Hagan to kill him. 

Siegfried is so unlike most heroes that 
we hardly know how to regard him. 
He has no high aim as Godfrey, no 
reasoning power like the Cid, no regard 
for earthly treasures, all he has is his 
strength and beauty, but still he makes 
a deeper impression on us than we at 
first imagine. His trusting and almost 
child-like simplicity, his loyalty, attract 
us. 

Arthur is next, and is the one of 
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all these heroes most pleasing to our 
taste, for the reason that Tennyson did 
not represent the Arthur of the legends, 
but an Arthur with the delicacy and 
sensibility of the nineteenth century. We 
can find an Arthur in the legends, but 
not Tennyson’s. So he speaks correct- 
ly when he says that he has created an 
‘ideal knight.” 

King Arthur was the son of the King 
Uther and proved his claims to the throne 
of Britain, first, by pulling a sword from 
out a stone which only the future king 
of Britain could move. He then con- 
quered his enemies in ‘‘ twelve glorious 
battles,” and gave the oath to his knights 
and founded the ‘‘ Round Table, which 
was to be ‘‘ For love of men, 

And love of noble deeds, the flower of 
all the world.” 

Each was to incite the other to noble 
deeds. 

‘A glorious company, the flower of men, 

To serve as models for the mighty world, 

And be the fair beginning of a time.” 

But after a time, loathsome sin creeps. 
into the goodly company; his queen 


proves unfaithful to him and he falls in 
battle against a traitor, Modred, as was 
carried away by three queens. ‘There 
is a legend in Britain to this day, that 
he will yet return to rule over it. The 
striking point in Arthur’s character is his 
dignity. Orlando had none. God- 
frey’s position, rather than his dignity, 
caused him to he respected. The Cid 
had not the slightest particle of it. Sig- 
fried had no need of it. But Arthur’s dig- 
nity was such that in the farthest part of 
the kingdom they spoke of him in hush- 
ed tones as if he were present; every 
one respected him. | 


‘‘He reverenced his conscience as his king, 
His glory was redressing human wrong, 
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He spake no slender, no, nor listened to it, 

He loved one only and he clave to her.”’ 

Whenever he is spoken of, he is call- 
ed the ‘‘blameless king.” Some notion 
of the characters of our heroes may be 
gathered from the way in which they are 
spoken of. Godfrey is always ‘‘the 
noble chief ;” the Cid, ‘‘ My Cid; Sieg- 
fried, ‘‘ King Siegmund’s glorious son; ” 


and Arthur ‘‘ the blameless king,” ‘‘ the 
guileless king.” Through all the tract 
of years, Arthur could ‘‘ wear the white 
flower of a blameless life, 

Before a thousand pétring littlenesses, 


In that fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot.” 


— Kate Milner, ’86. 


THE OPIUM HABIT IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


No practice has made such prodigious 
inroads upon our moral and physical con- 
dition as opium. 

As aresident of San Francisco, I have 
been enabled from my boyhood up to 
study and keenly notice this growing 
habit. Of our 30,000 ceiestials who 
infest my city, 15,000, at least, indulge 
in the awful practice. There is scarcely 
a house in Chinatown—from the lowest 
hovels to those whose oriental magnifi- 
~ cence are beyond description—where a 
‘*layout”’ cannot be discovered. 

Strange to say, the Chinese women, 
except those in the lower classes, do 
not seem to be as much given to the 
practice as are the men. The ‘‘ white 
fiends” who are under its powerful and 
seductive influence do not belong, by 
any means, entirely to the low and 
criminal class. It is difficult to obtain 
any estimate of the number of smokers 
in the upper classes because they carry 
on their practice with great secrecy. 

It was my good fortune, on several 
occasions, to visit some of the joints and 


there behold its degrading and degen- 

erating effects. There were those mis- 
erable wretches lying upon a bunk, a 
“layout” by their side, a pipe in the 
hand, the stupefying smoke issuing in 
huge volumes from their nostrils, their 
brains, being made imperturable by the 
inhalation of the fumes of the life-drain- 
ing drug, are slowly but surely gliding 
away from the battlements of integrity, 
morality, self respect and social stand- 
ing, down into the cess pools of dis- 
honesty, vice, and self-degradation. It 
was a most affecting spectacle to witness 
—men in the zenith of their moral and 
physical power, the glow of health on 
their cheeks, precipitating themselves 
into that commiserative class, who pos- 
sess no ambition in life but to attain 
the quiescent state afforded by opium, 
to be a sloth on society, execrated and 
despised by their fellow men. A man 
stands aghast when he sees the terrible 
proportions the opium trade has now 
assumed, and a few statistics will sub- 
stantiate that, for you who are un- 
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acquainted with this evil. 

From 1880 to 1882, the number of 
pounds of crude and prepared opium 
was 226,746, valued at over $2,000,000. 
About $1,500,000 w&s smoking opium, 
and this does not take into account the 
thousands of pounds that has been smug- 
gled. The number of pounds imported 
since 1882, far exceeds that of two pre- 
ceding years, and is laying the founda- 
tion of an evil whose future proportions 
will be awful to contemplate. 

I shall now endeavor to recount, faith- 
fully, the ‘‘layout” of the opium smok- 
EG 

The pipe is the most important of the 
“layout” and shall claim our first at- 
tention. It is generally made of bam- 
boo, and is about two feetin length and 
four inches in circumference. The stem 
is always cut so as to leave a joint of the 
wood about six or eight inches from the 
end of the pipe. The smokers prefer 
orange wood, lemon, or any flavored 
wood in order that the smoke may have 
a good flavor. Many of the stems are 
very beautiful, and some cost con- 
siderable money, being studded with 
diamonds and encircled with heavy bands 
of gold. At theend of the stem a small 
hole is usually made in the wood in 
which are placed small pieces of soft 
cloth, which are used in fitting on the 
bowl of the pipe. The bowl of the pipe, 
which is fitted into a shield, is usually 
bell-shaped, and made of hard real clay. 
Its greatest diameter is from three to 
four inches. It has a small neck by 
which it is fitted into the stem. To 
make it fit tightly, pieces of soft cloth 
are usually wrapped around the neck of 
the bowl. The upper surface of the 
bowl is semi-circular and sloping; a small 
hole about large enough to admit a darn- 
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ing needle, is in the center of this sur- 
face. The rest of the layout is unim- 
portant to describe at length. A long 
needle, on which the opium is cooked, 
a tray, a box to contain the stuff, and a 
few other trinkets, complete the para- 
phernalia. A layout costs from $6 to 
$100. The pipes, similar to meer- 
schaums, are valued according to the 
length of time they have been used. 
About 10 P, M. is the time to visit these 
places. The joints contain from 10 to 
20 smokers. 

Upon entering, you are conducted 
through long, dark, offensive-smelling 
passages, across endless corridors, meet- 
ing, frequently, repugnant sights, while 
en route. Upon entering the mecca of 
the opium fiend, we were confronted 
with a most weird and unnatural scene, 
The little room was literally clouded 
with smoke, through whose density 
could be discerned many reclining 
forms. The effects of the deadly drug 
was plainly evident. Many of them 
were completely satiated. They had 
fallen into profound slumber and their 
stertorous breathing indicated that the 
opium had already injured their respir- 
atory organs. 

Examining further, we found a China- 
man with whom opium had worked its 
terrible woe. Water ran in streams from 
his eyes, his mouth was distending in 
continuous gaps, beads of perspiration 
stood on his brow, his hands were cold 
and clammy; the dark circles under his 
eyes, the hollow cheeks, and the singu- 
lar sallow complexion all point to opium’s 
deadly work. His knees seemed to sink 
under him, as he staggered to his much 
frequented bunk, and hungrily seizing 
his pipe, was soon in that peaceful con-. 
dition where nothing disturbs the mind. 
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A man cannot picture by the most viv- 
id imagination, the fearful end that opium 
accomplishes! Day by day, one can 
see on the street, everywhere, its follows 
ers ; it paints upon its victims the hag- 
gard face, the expressionless eye, the 
sunken cheek, the depraved expression, 
the hanging head, the shuffling gait, the 
irresolute voice, and the loss of self- 
esteem, of honor, and of truth. How 
many men, victims of its seductive 
power, are blinded with its mollifying 
influence, giving for it, in return, all 


semblance of purity, of honor, of truth, 
which belongs to every man. 

California, permeated with this evil, 
appeals to her sister states to aid her in 
preserving the purity and honor of her 
citizens, The Chinese, who have brought 
this curse upon our people, should be 
driven from the land, else, who can tell 
but that this venomous drug is now de- 
stroying men—and it is—who may have 
attained the highest laudits from their fel- 
low men in maintaining and enhancing 
the dignity of his nation, 
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It is a true doctrine in historical crit- 
icism that we should judge men, as mor- 
al characters, according to the times in 
which they live. It is also true that 
right is always right, and wrong is al- 
ways wrong. By this last it is meant— 
or should be meant,—that if an act is 
right in the sight of God every other act 
performed under “ke conditions, is right 
in His sight; and that if an act is wrong 
in the sight of God every other lke act 
performed under /ke conditions is wrong, 
also, in His sight. 

It must be remembered that conditions 
are all-important in the application of 
any law—physical, or meatal, or moral, 
or any other law. No act, physical, or 
moral, will come under any given law 
unless the conditions are such, in the 
particular case, as to bring it under the 
law. ‘To illustrate: rst, Physical law. 
One indulges freely at supper when he 
is in good health. The conditions are 
such that no physical law is violated, 
may be. But suppose one’s health is not 
good, and that soon after having taken a 
large supper he indulges in a second 
meal, The result of this excessive in- 
dulgence may be death. The conditions 
under which the later supper was eaten 
made all the difference with respect to 
the violation of physical law. nd, 
Mental law. Charles III, of France, 
was riding along, one time, through his 
Kingdom. He had not yet quite recov- 
ered from a severe illness. The day 
was very warm and the King was very 


weary. A half ride, some man, with 
glaring eyes, sprang from behind a tree 
and cried out: ‘‘Go no further O King! 
Thou art betrayed!! The poor King 
was frightened terribly, A few minutes 
later a spear fell from the hands of one 
of the King’s attendants, in the rear, 
upon the helmet of another attendant. 
This last circumstance, trifling by itself 
alone, made the King insane. The con- 
ditions under which the spear fell upon 
the helmet were such that some law of 
the King’s mind was so violated that he 
lost the use of his mind for a long time 
thereafter. Again the conditions were 
all-important. 3rd, Moral law. It is 
usually wrong for one rational man to 
strike another man with the fist. This 
is always true. But under certain con- 
ditions it may be right for a rational man 
to strike another man. Supposing my 
friend John Doe is drowning, and I am 
trying to save him. But he, in his in- 
tense eagerness to escape from the wa- 
ter, clutches me by the throat, and is 
about to drown us both. In this case I 
may strike my friend Doe, if it seems 
necessary to make him release his hold 
of my throat. The conditions in this 
case make it morally right for me to do 
what, under many other conceivable 
conditions would not be right for me to 
do. ‘To take a second illustration un- — 
der moral law, suppose a rational man, 
30 years of age shoots his neighbor. 
The act is probably a sin—murder, by 
unalterable law. But suppose, again, 
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that a child five years old shoots a man. 
In the latter case no sin is committed. 
Why? Because the boy knew no better 
than to shoot a man, and in his case 
there was no evil intent. But in the 
first instance a sin was committed. 
Why? Because the rational man knew 
the shooting of his neighbor was wrong, 
and there was evil intent. In other 
words certain conditions brought one 
act under the law of murder, while the 
conditions under which the other act 
was performed kept it out of the murder 
catalogue, completely. The criminal 
court which would disregard conditions 
in such cases, and which would con- 
demn the child by the same law by 
which it would condemn the man, would 
be monstrous. 


But the age of the world in which men 
live, and the circumstances of their lives 
contribute much to make up the condi- 
tions under which their moral acts are 
performed. At the time Martin Luther 
lived, for instance, moral conditions 
were very different from what they are 
now. Axiomatic moral truths were as 
evident to the men of the Reformation 
as tous. But not so a moral truths. 


We now have clear views of right and 
wrong in relation to questions, concern- 
ing which they knew little or nothing. 
With reference to those questions, upon 
which ever increasing light has been 
falling in the centuries between the Re- 
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formation and our time, we stand as 
mature men, while the men of that time 
areaschildren. Moral conditions should 
no more be left out of account in the ap- 
plications of moral laws, than other con- 
ditions in the application of physical or 
moral laws. 


Would it not be unjust, then, to hold 
men of past time, in the infancy or youth 
of the race, accountable in all cases, 
unaer the same strict laws to which we 
are rightly held accountable? In other 
words do we not deal unjustly when we 
estimate the men of olden time accord- 
ing to present conditions? Is it not true, 
‘that while right is always right, and 
wrong is always wrong,” it is also true 
that by this it should be understood, 
merely, that if an act is right in the 
sight of God, only other like acts per- 
formed under “ke conditions are neces- 
sarily right in His sight; and, that if an 
act is wrong in the sight of God, only 
other like acts performed under /ke con- 
ditions are necessarily wrong in His 
sight. 

—John G. Newkirk. 


NotTe.—Confusion and obscurity seem to 
have arisen in some minds, when thinking on 
this subject, owing to the facts that conditions 
in cases of violations of physical and mental 
laws are in no measure affected by Knowledge 
or Conscience; while these enter into all mat- 
ters relating to moral questions. —J. G. N. 
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Tus issue of the STUDENT contains 
the essay of Mr. Willard Morrison, on 
the tariff question as it applies to Indiana, 
Mr. Morrison’s essay received the prize 
of twenty dollars, which was offered by 
the Corner Clothing Store of Blooming- 
ton for the best essay on that subject. 

The second prize of ten dollars was 
awarded to Walter G. Hudson. 

Four essays were presented all of 
much merit, and worthy of publication 
but our limited space compels us to con- 
fine ourselves to the essay of Mr. Mor- 
rison, 


THE movement now on foot among 
the students to establish our athletic 
sports on a firmer basis is to be com- 
mended. Every student should take a 


pushed to success, 


liberal amount of physical exercise, and 
anything tending toward popularizing 
and extending our field sports should be 
encouraged. 

While we recognize the fact that such 
things may be and often are carried to 
excess, we can not evade the equally 
forcible fact that they are almost entire- 
ly neglected at the University. We do 
not, however feel that either extreme 
must necessarily exist with us, and we 
trust that the present movement toward 
more extensive field sports may be 
A general indiffer- 
ence to athletic sports is not a healthy 
indication of the youthful vigor and en- 
ergy which should characterize our 
young men. 


THE reception given the Senior Class 
by Prof. and Mrs. Woodford on the ev- 
ening of May 17th, is one of the refresh- 
ing oases in our college life. Congrat- 
ulations among the various members of 
the class on reaching that point in their 
course, were quite general, 

Many have been the rugged cause- 
ways and sinking sloughs passed over 
since Matriculation. Many wide-spre.d 
plains lie between Freshman and Grad- 
uation Fee. But all had been passed 
and the thoughts of that evening were 
not inveighled in the meshes of cares 
gone by. Refreshments were served in 
a gratifying manner such as our host and 
hostess only know how. The members 
of the Faculty with their wives were 
present and among the special guests 
were Prof. Anderson, of Knox College, 
General Hunter and lady and Mrs. E. 
P. Cole. But ‘‘Joy’s colors are fleet- 
ing,’ and only too soon the hour of ten 
was struck when the company separated 
and memory is left alone to paint the 
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picture of ‘joy gone by.” Class ’86 
leaves best wishes with Mr. and Mrs 
Woodford. 


As THE July number of the STUDENT 
will, as here to-fore, be a Commence- 
ment number and as such, will contain 
only a record of Commencement week 
at I. U., we are relieved from our ed- 
itorial work with this issue. During our 
editorial enrobement we have aimed to 
make the paper the embodiment of the 
best literature, the repository of the best 
thought, a collection of the best and 
most pithy college news and a standing 
advertisement fur the University and its 
best interests. 
ial darts have been directed without 
malice. 
been a firm conviction of the weed of 
some comment from us. 
may remain unsaid as many things should 
and what we have said and attempted to 
- crystallize were merely the bubblings-up 
which separated from a mass of uncer- 
tainties and became tangible. 

We plead ‘‘guilty” to the charge of 
the ‘‘conventional tardiness” which in- 
vested some of the issues, and ever will 
invest until the renumeration for conduc 


Many things 


ting the paper be more than honor. 
Tardiness has not always been the fault 
of the editors—far fromit. Ifan ‘‘objec- 
tor” to the past management imagines 
he has ground to stand on and display 
an exhalted haughtiness over our short- 
comings, in the words of Pinkney we 
ask him to remember that there’s ‘‘not 
‘one cent for tribute” in any substantial 
or complimentary form, but added to 
the receipt of this nothingness are all our 
tablets and other necessary material, gra¢ 
If after this knowledge a. o. is bold 
’ we'll 


5. 
enough to ‘*cast the first stone,’ 


The flights of our editor- | 


Our sole guide in writing has | 


succumb, and promise noc to waste a 
single pellet more. “ 


A SHORT review of the progress of the 
University during the past year reveals 
an exceedingly gratifying state of its af- 
fairs. 

The new buildings, which have been 
occupied during the time have proven 
perfect in every respect, and new appa- 
ratus has given a strong and heaithy im- 
petus to all kinds of scientific work. 

Our chemical laboratory, is second to 
none in the west, and its popularity 
speaks well for the efficiency of its in- 
structors. 

The library has been increased by 
careful discrimination, to near seven 
thousand valuable volumes, besides all 
the first class periodicals of the day. 

The departments of economics, the 
ancient and modern languages, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics and geology 
have each been provided with addition- 
al instructors. 

The system of electives, which have 
proven so successful in eastern colleges, 
has been expanded and perfected and 
the number of courses of study has been 
largely increased and much improved. 
It is safe to say that the old, mechanical 
plan of college management and studies 
has passed away, and with it the pop- 
ular prejudices against college education 
which have so long existed. 

Under the elective system the student 
is able, while acquiring a sound general 
education, to secure also an extensive 
special knowledge of any subject which 
he may choose. ‘Thus at the close of 
his course in college he goes out into life 
ready to begin making a living and feel. 
ing that he has secured something tang- 
ible and substantial as a return for his 
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long years of study and heavy expense. 

The results of the above mentioned 
efforts of the faculty and trustees to build 
up the University show their wisdom and 
executive ability, for the number of stu- 
dents in attendance during the year just 
closed is much larger than in any other 
year in the whole history of the institu- 
tion, | 

We feel as we write these lines that 
the University of Indiana is on the high- 
way to that generous and substantial re- 
cognition which the highest institution 
of learning in the State deserves: 


Hducational. 


The work of preparation for the Sev- 
enth Biennial Festival, which opens in 
the great Music Hall in Cincinnati on 
the 18th of May and closes on Wagner’s 
birthday—May 22, is about complete. 


Hon. George Bancroft presided at a 
meeting in Washington, of the Ameri. 
can Historical Association. Resolutions 
were passed regarding the celebration of 
the near approaching four-hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of Amer- 
IGA. 

America wlll solve the labor problem 
as it has solved a number of others, but 
it will take time. Time and freedom 
may be trusted to work out every social 
or political perplexity which, to an in- 
flamed imagination, is full of promise of 
ruin and disaster. —Zoutsville Journal. 

The Hon. E. B. Washburn, of Chi- 
cago, has accepted the Presidency of the 
American Exhibition to be held in Lon- 
don commencing May 2, 1887, and to 
continue two months. ‘The Presidency 
was tendered Mr. Washburn by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. The object of the Ex- 


EDUCATIONALA“—LOCAL NOTES. 


hibition is to make in London a thorough 
and complete exposition of the arts, in- 
ventions, manufactures, products and 
resources of the United States, to the 
end that the American export trade may 
be stimulated and increased. 


Locéal Notes. 


—Don’t fail to take in Class Day. 

—Pay up your bills, boys, before you 
leave town, 

—June bugs and serenaders in great 
abundance. . 

—Commencement week is crowded 
with sports. 

—Dr. Jordan and Bernardo know 
how to entertain. 


—Seniors are now singing in the su- 
gared subsequently. 


—Freshman: ‘‘The German we know 
has been FPatton-ded.”’ 


—The Faculty seem alarmed that col- 
lege mashers are so few thisyear. Don’t 
fret, Juniors will all be back next year. 


—Prof. Patton at the beginning of the 
present term offered two prizes for the 
two best grades made in Freshman Ger- 
man—the first prize being $3 and the 
second $2. E. B. Stewart a Junior was 
awarded the first on a general average 
of 99, and W. A. Mussette, a Freshman 
received the second on an average of 98. 


The Spring exhibitions of both Athen- 
ian and Philo literary societies were ex- 
ceptionally noteworthy. The speakers 
were all Freshmen and accredited them- 
selves nobly. The music for Athenian 
was furnished by the Bloomington or- 
chestra, and for Philo, by the Misses 


West, Lemond, Orchard, Manley and 


LOCAL NOTES. 


Mr. Warthin, Owing to the large grist 
of entertainments during these weeks, 
the audiences were small. Below we 
give the program of each. 


VIRTUS HUMANITAS ET LITERATURA. 


ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION 
—or— 


ATHENIAN SOCIETY, 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


College Chapel, May 14th, 1886. 


PROGRAMME. 
Music. 
Invocation . Rev. Geo. Peak 
Music. 
was It Reform? ns 
. Willis Baier iso aang: Ind 
*¢ Cremation,”’ Ny aon ae Pe ed oP ee 
. W. S. Ellis, Alexandria, Ind 
Music. 
‘¢ False Partisanship,” 
Albert L. Beck, Salidectited: Ind 
‘¢Monuments,’ 
. Edwin G. Reece eal 


Music. 


Ind 


‘¢Does History Repeat Itself?”’ . 
. Chas. Ireland, Brownstown, Ind 


‘©The Ballot ”’ 
. Walter D. Bo Coatesville; Ind 


Music. 


President . . W. J. McCormick. 


PHILOMATHEON. 

SPRING EXHIBITION. 
College Chapel, Friday Eve., May 21, 
PROGRAM. 

March. 

Invocation. .... . . Rev. H. V. Givler 

Piano Duette, ‘‘Fra Dianvola,”’ 


Misses West and Lemonds 


Dae oe.  @. wee 


G. Knopp, Anderson, Ind 


«sProgress,”’ . 
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**Postal Savings Banks,” 
C. H. Drybread, Winessh, Ind 
Vocal’ Duett, ‘‘Were I a Flower,’ 
Misses eee and pichard 
“The Seditious Citizen,’’. . 
A ae Griffith, Wevay, Ind 


‘¢Facts,”’ 

AAS Bolden: New fon Ral Ind 
Piano Solo, ‘*Polish Dance,”’ ipistes 
A. S. Warthin 
‘National Pessimism,’ 

Te We mereka aanishevey. Ind 


‘*Has Labor Made a Mistake?” . 
. W. A. Mussett, Grayville: Ill 


J- Ga Wells oPresar itlo: 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington, Ind., 
May 22nd, 1886, 
To Superintendents of Schools and School Boards: 
The faculty of Indiana University are 
giving special attention to the training 
of graduates of the University, for prin- 
cipalships in High Schools and for other 
advanced positions, The following mem. 
bers of the present Senior class expect 
to make teaching, in some degree, a 
profession. The extent of the exper- 
ience of each is hereby briefly indi- 
cated, as well as the line of work in 
which he is specially interested. Any 
letters of inquiry in regard to these or 
other students or graduates of the Uni 
versity will be promptly answered by 
the President or by other members of 
the faculty. 
Davip S. JORDAN, President. 


LIST OF TEACHERS IN THE GRADUAT'ING CLASS. 


Elizabeth G. Hughes, graduated in 1877; 
has taught eight and a half years; for a time 
principal of High School at Bedford. Is now 
taking post-graduate work in Science. Author 
of papers on fishes, published by the Smith- 
High School work is de- 
Holds 


sonian Institution. 
sired, or special work in science. 


State license. 
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Wallace B. Campbell.—Three years exper- 
ience in public schools. Special work, chiefly 


in science. 
May Dillon.—No experience. 


Carl Eigenman.—No experience as teacher. 
Author of 
numerous papers embodying original research. 
Has studied German, French, Latin, Greek, 
Danish, Italian and Spanish. 
as teacher of sciences or German. 


Yas special training in Science. 


Wants position 


Barton W. Evermann.—Ten years experi- 
ence in schools of various grades. Two years 
superintendent of Carrol County, now Muse- 
um Assistant in University. Member of 
American Ornithologist’s Union. Superin- 
tendent (for Indiana and Michigan,) of ob- 
servers of bird migrations; one of the best 
Author of 
Holds 


Position as science 


known ornithologists in the west. 
numerons papers on birds and fishes. 
state license as teacher. 
teacher in College or Normal School wanted. 
Wide experience as collector and taxidermist. 


Morton W. Fordice.—Special student in 
science, and author of several papers No 


experience as teacher. 


Alvin W. Heiney.—Eighteen months ex- 


perience. General High School work desired. 


Wilson J. McCormick.—Three years ex- 
perience; one year principal of Wolcottville 
High School. Languages and historical sub- 
jects preferred. Now editor of the Indiana 
STUDENT. 


Jerome McNeill.—Seven years experience. 
Two years Superintendent of Schools at Dub. 
lin. Three years Principal of High School at 
New Paris, Ohio; one year at Williamsburg, 
Ohio. Special student in science. Author of 
papers in Entomology. Science work in Col- 
lege’or large High School preferred. 


Kate Milner.—No experience. Has given 
much attention to German, French, and Ital- 
ian. Special work in Modern Languages and 
English Literature preferred. 


Charles N. Peak.— Fifty-four months exper- 
ience. Principal of Aurora High School; 
New Marion Graded Schools, and assistant in 
Moore’s Hill College. Special work in Eng. 
lish, History, Philosophy and Latin. Holds 


' 


PERSONALS. 


state license. 
School desired. 

Charles E. Sims.—Two years experience. 
English and Mathematics preferred. 


Superintendency or large High 


Frank T. Singleton.—-No experience. His- 


tory and Mathematics preferred. 
Alice A. Springer.—Tfen months experi- 
General High School work desired. 
Viola C; Stuckey,—One year experience. 
Has given much attention to Mathematics, in- 


ence. 


Position 
as teacher of Mathematics preferred, but will 
undertake general High School Work. 


cluding Calculus and Quarternions. 


Temple West.—No experience. 
work preferred, 


Primary 


Joseph W. Wiley.—Six months experience. 
History and Mathematics preferred 
Besides the above named graduates, sev- 
eral members of the lower classes are com- 
pelled to stay out for a year or two to teach. 
Some of these can be highly recommended as 
teachers in graded schools. 


Perxgonal. 


—Edgar Taylor, ’87, was visited by 
his parents recently. 


—Varner, who entered Freshman with 
’88, is again in college. 

—Frank Batterton, of Greensburg, 
was in town a short time recently. 

—Miss Mabel Banta, ’85, is visiting 
this city at present, and of course her 
Alma Mater. 


—Masters Claude and George Thorn- 
ton of Bedford, nephews of ye assoc. ed. 
visited the University last week. ~ 

—Edwards spent the greater part of 
his Senior vacation taking viéws on the 
Ohio with his amateur photographic ca- 
mera. 

—Hon. Will Cumback, while here, 
paid a pleasant little visit to the hall of 
Beta Theta Pi, of which frat. he is a 
member. 


FRATERNITY NOTES. 


i es ee 


—Prof. Bryan was absent on May 14, 
leaving his class in English Literature 
in charge of ‘‘Sig” Ellis, who fulfilled 
his duty ‘‘nobly.” 

—Miss Lou Braxton attended 
commencement exercises of the Bedford 
High School, May 21st. Her visit was 
short but no doubt sweet. 


the 


—David Curry, of Greensburg High 
School, accompanied by his wile, (form 
erly Miss Jennie Foster), both of ’83, 
were among the visitors at chaple, re- 
cently. 

—Miss Grace Woodburn ’85, having 
completed a successful school year at 
New Harmony, has returned to her 
home at Bloomington for the summer 
vacation. 


—Proffessor Garner to Soph. Class at 
the close of its last recitation—‘‘Well 
this, [suppose ends Dze Lieder.” Young 
lady on front seat: ‘‘Did you say Leeder 
or Leider professor ?” 

—Dr, Gardiner’s class in Phonographi- 
cal Science held its commencement un- 
der the most favorable ausp'ces—the 


degree of Ph. D. P. D. T. being con- 


ferred on each member. 


— Walters is ahead undoubtedly. La- 
ter developments have established the 
fact conclusively. What else would be 
a logical conclusion when the youth and 
the learnéd Doc are seen exchanging 
hats P 


Fraternity Notes. 


—A chapter of Sigma Chi has been 
established at Albion College, Michigan, 
—Kappa Kappa Gamma entertained 
their gentlemen friends at the residence 
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of Miss Grace Wick’s June ist. The 
hospitality of the Kappa’s is unequaled. 


—Sigma Chi has established a chapter 
at Tulane University New Orleans. The 
institution has an endowment of several 
millions and is one of the leading edu- 
cational institutions of the South. 


—The Indiana Alpha chapter of the 
Phi Delta Theta fraternity is the oldest 
chapter in the fraternity and the oldest 
in Indiana University. The original 
records are lost but tradition has it that 
John McMillan Wilson, one of the origi- 
nal founders, came as a sort of a mis- 
sionary to Bloomington and initiated in 
he Miami chapter Robert Y. and Sam- 
uel S. Ellictt, brothers and members of 
the Senior Class, who afterwards pro- 
cured a charter from the parent chap. 
ter and kindled the fires of the fraternity 
Bmithis altar, October 17, 1949; IX bs 
Elliott, the only surviving member of 
the class of ’50, now holds an important 
State office in Kansas. 

During the early years of the chap- 
ter’s existence, its affairs moved along 
smoothly, and the greatest harmony 
prevailed. At the opening of the Re- 
bellion, it suffered greatly by the en- 
listment of most of its members, as did 
other fraternities at that time. But un- 
like a great many other chapters, Indi- 
ana Alpha one of only five in the fra- 
ternity that survived the war and pros- 
pered continually afterwards. In the 
early 70’s was her crisis. Dissensions 
arose among the members and severa] 
resigned or were expelled. For more 
than a year Indiana Alpha was one man 
A. W. Fullerton; but it may be said to 
his credit and also to the credit of the 
chapter that even in this line of trouble, 
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FRATERNITY NOTES. 


honesty in the selection of members was 
ever practiced. ‘‘Lifting,”—which is 
a synonym of ‘‘stealing,”—has never 
been the means of increasing the num- 
bers of Indiana Alpha. 


Indiana Alpha has always been a 
prominent and influential chapter in the 
fraternity. She furnished the President 
of the first National convention—Hon. 
John W, Foster,—the secretary of which 
was Senator Ben Harrison. She was 
Grand Chapter irom 1858 to 1860 _— Af- 
ter the Grand Chapters were abolished 
and Grand’ Councils inaugurated, 
George Banta, Ind. Alpha, ’76, was 
elected its first President. When the 
system of Provinces was established, P. 
H. Clugston, Ind. Alpha, was appoin- 
ted President of the Province consisting 
of the chapters of Indiana and Michi- 
gan. Her members have also filled 
prominent positions in the State organi- 
zation. 

Indiana Alpha has contributed more 
literature to the fraternity than any other 
chapter. George Banta, ’76 and A. Y. 


Foster, ’78, have edited two catalogues; 
A. Y. Foster, ’78, and F..E, Hunter, 
80, are the editors of the fraternities 
song books. Much other literature 
work, but of a minor character has also 
been done by her members. 

Two hundred and thirteen members 
have been initiated since the organiza- 
tion of the chapter, thirty-four of whom 


have died, resigned or been expelled. 


Indiana Alpha has sent out a host of 
prominent men, among whom may be 
noted Gen. Theo. Reed, who, in defense 
of the Union, fell in battle at the head 
of his brigade; John W. Foster, ex- 
minister to Mexico, Russia, and Spain; 
Hon. George A. Bicknell, M. C; Da- 
vid McDonald, L. L. D.; Rev. R. W. 
Milligan, D. D., President Bacon Col- 
lege, Ky.; Hon. S. F. Perkins, ex-Judge 
Supreme Court; Daniel Reed, L. L. D., 
President Missouri University; Hon. R. 
Reraith MC: Honor vie welsous 
ex-minister to Mexico; and Hon. A. C. 
Mellette, Gov.-elect of Dakota. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mint Gate's LRUATIONM, Va: 


Manstacurers of the titer grades of cigarettes 

and smoking tobaccos Our poplar braruaore 
Richmond Straight Cut No. | Cigarettes. 
are made strom a rare. atid cosity tobacco, 
the quatity of which is not equaled by any other 

Cigarette: Beware oF Imitations. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


I HAVE OPENED A FIRST-CLASS GALLERY, WITH MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


COMPARE OUR WORK anv PRICES BEFORE GOING ELSEWHERE, 
ROOMS VIN TE RM@GRE Soe BLOCK. 


A. J. SUMMERS, 


' BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


ARTIST and PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Tastefully arranged Boquets and Baskets of 


choice natural 
oe) Te MV ES LE SS 
Suitable for Commencement Exercises, 
shipped on short notice. 
BOQUETS, - 
meenTs, a 


2200". C0 


ible parties. 
No order less than five dollars. Club together. 


The Forest Glen Floral Co., 


191 Wabash Ave. 


$1.00 to $ 3.00. 
VO.OO; 
TERMS CASH with Order, or C, O. D. to respons- 


CHICAGO. 


PERFECT 


pa) PEN 


WRITES 15,000 "tit 


W ee ae give s are tion. Sent Om Trial tor 
ONE WEEE, on receipt of $1.00. Full 
ee returned if not satisfied. 


Sold by alldealers. Agents Wented. Send for Circulars, 
C. L. DOWNES & CO., 


62 and 64 Duane St,, N, ¥ 


edn. e214! oad 2 Pe a! 
| Hook i ama 


I ADVERTISEMENTS. 


McCall UAB: 
CASH DRY GOODS STORE! 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


In all the various fashionable styles at lowest prices. Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Oil Cloths, Rugs, Window Shades.and Fixtures. 


WEST SIDE OF THE SQUARE, - - - 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA. 


STUDENTS 


And Everybody else are Invited to Call at the 


HARDWARE STORE 
Ww. 1 A CoN, 


For Pocket Cutlery and all other articles in 
that line. 


No Trouble to Show Goods or Watt on Customers. 


W. J. ALLEN. 


W.R. CRAVEN 


Has acomplete line of 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Farnishing Goods 


NOBBY LINE OF SHOES, 
HATS, in all the latest styles, 


And many other goods that will be to the 
Student’s interest to call and examine. 


FEE CORNER, 
North Side Square. BLOOMINGTON. 


OR 


PAYING) teqcheRs and STUDENTS 
WORK! 


Popular Books. 
lications and best terms. 
ialty of employing teachers and students. 


© 


made $600 in nine weeks’ vacation. 


ALBUMS FOR GRADUATING CLASS- 
ES, TO HOLD 30 to 500 PICTURES, 
MADE TO ORDER. 


INLAND PUBLISHING HOUSE, Reading, Pa. 


during holidays and vacation, taking 
orders for our Mammoth Illustrated 
Family Bibles, Handsome Albums and 


The best and cheapest pub- 
We make a spec- 
One 


HENRY'S. BASES 


Manufacturer of Fashionable and Durable 


BOOTS & SHOES 


Hand Sewed Work a Specialty. 


COLLEGE AVENUE, 
Next Door to Benckart’s Bakery. 


Altention Given to the Surgery of Old Shoes. 


“Sir, be not out with me; 
Yet, if you be out, I can mend you.” 


in presents given away. Send 
us 5 cents postage, and by 
e mail you will get free a 
package of goods of large 


value, that will start you at work that will at once 
bring you in money faster than anything else in 
America. All about the $200,000 in presents witk 
each box. Agents wanted everywhere, of eithey 
sex, of all ages, for all the time, or spare time only, 
to work for us at their own homes. Fortunes for all 
workers absolutely assured. Don’t delay. 


H. Hatterr & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


YOUNG MEN!—READ THIS. 


Tue Vouiraic Bett Co., of Marshall, Mich., offer 
togsend their celebrated E.rcrro-Votraic Beit 
and other E.LEectric APPLIANCES on trial for thirty 
days, to men (young or old) affiicted with nervous 
debility, loss of vitaiity and manhood, and all 
kindred troubles. Also for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
paralysis, and many other diseases. Complete resto- 
ration to health, qigor and manhood guaranteed. No 
risk is incurred as thirty days trial is allowed. Write 


em at once for illustrated pamphlet free. 


ier. Cor kK. 
Bookseller and Stationer 


WALL PAPER, BLANK BOOKS, 


Bibles, Albums, Newspapers, Magazines, Pictures, Frames, 
Brackets, Gold Pens, and Fancy Articles 
Generally. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TAKEN FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


BLOOMINGTON, es 


STUDENTS 


Wit Finp THE Latest Nove ties IN 


GENTS’ 


FURNISHING GOODS, 


HATS UCAPS,AL TGS 


—AT— 


MOSES KAHN’S, 


ONE PRICE CLOTHING STORH, 
West Side of Square. 


G. A. BENCKART, 


Bakery % Confectionery 


OYSTERS AND ICE CREAM 


IN SEASON. 


CANDIES, NUTS, FRUITS, ETC. 


College Avenue. 


INDIANA. 2 


Wer did: ACU 


Wholesale and Retail 


BOOTS #2 SHOES 


West Side Public Square, 
BLOOMINGTON, .». . . IND. 


Fine Goods for Students, both ladies’ and gen- 
tlemen’s wear, a specialty. 


COME AND SEE Us. 


A. V. FARIS. E. M. FARIS. 


FARIS BROS., 
New City Dispensary, 


West Side of Public Square, / 
BLOOMINGTON, <a - 


— o—— 
SCHOOL BOOKS, Stationery, Fine Albun’ 
Toilet Articles, at LOWEST PRICES. 


i BEST CIGARS AND TOBACCO..&} 


COMPOUNDING PRESCRIPTIONS of Purest Drugs a 
Specialty. 


BLOOMINGTON, MONROE COUNTY, INDIANA. 


EIGHT COLLEGE COURSES: 


Course of Ancient Classics. Course of Modern Classics. 


Course in Biology and Geology. Course in History and Political Science. ; 
Course in Mathematics and Physics. Course in Philosophy. 5 
Course in Chemistry. : Course in English Literature. 


) FOURTEEN DEPARTMENTS OF COLLEGE SruDy, VIz.: — Philosophy, Physics, ae 
-Mathematics, Latin, Chemistry, English, Natural Science, History, 
dali ae French, Greek, po itis Economics. . ; 


Fifteen Professors and Six. Assistant Professors in EF a Work. 


ae PE 


Library of 6,000 Bound Volumes and 4,000 Unbound Pamphlets. The Livan 
is open every day for Consultation of Books, and as a boa 8 Room. fe 


ry 


ve 


ae BS 
So inn al 


es 


Physics and Zoology. 


Preparatory Department connected with College. 


eee 7 


Tuition, free; Contingent Fee, $5.00 per term; Library Fee, $1.00 | per term, 
Board, in private families, $2,50 to $4. oo per week. 


Board in clubs, $2.00 per week. 
Women admitted on same terms and conditions as men. 
sdents trom other States admitted on same terms as from Indiana. 


Three terms in the College year: First feeiD of the year begins ri T 


WM. W. SPANGLER, 
Secretary’. 


